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of cases shews that the majority of children, even to
the age of thirteen and fourteen, receive considerable
shocks when the coffin is lowered before their eyes.
For example, a boy scout of ten-and-a-half was asked
with the other members of his troop to attend a
public funeral. He did so, but for days afterwards
his mind seemed filled with the thought of the body
being lowered into the grave. He had been un-
prepared for this arid it gave him a great shock.
Teachers are often surprised at the obvious strength
of the mental influences derived from this source,
revealed by investigation among the older children.
The latter assert that they felt "frightened," "sur-
prised n or the like, because they " did not think
they would do that " with the coffin, or, " I should
never sue him again/' or, " it was hard to leave him
there.1' As the boy scout above referred to, the
children had, of course, seen graveyards and tomb-
stones and knew that; " people were buried beneath " ;
but the whole process of the burial of the body of one
known to them, enacted before their eyes, produced
a very different mental effect. The whole subject
raises the question : To what extent is there an
element of unreality and detachment in even common-
place ideas in the mind of the child, apart from, or
even in association with, concrete realities ? That
this element exists in the minds of many people,
both young and old, is undoubted, and also that it
varies in individuals. Whether it is good or harmful
and how far we should assist or dispel it, are matters
which need careful examination.

The evidence so far available goes to shew that,
in  certain  cases,   shocks  of  a  more  serious  nature